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RESEARCH IN FOLKLORE UNDER THE NATIONAL DEFENSE EpucaATION ActT:—Several 
projects for the development of linguistic materials under the National Defense 
Education Act are of interest to folklorists. Lorenzo D. Turner of Roosevelt Uni- 
versity will collaborate with Jack Berry of the London University School of Oriental 
and African Languages in the preparation of a grammar of Sierra Leone Creole. 
The grammar will be accompanied by an anthology of the folk literature of Creole, 
which has become the national language of Sierra Leone and a lingua franca of 
coastal areas of West Africa. 

Father Alphons Loogman of Duquesne University will prepare a study on 
Swahili morphology and syntax which is to be accompanied by specimens of folk 
literature. 

Udo Posch of the University of Washington was sent among the Sinkiang 
Kazakhs of Eastern Anatolia (summer, 1959) to make linguistic and anthropologi- 
cal investigations. These Kazakhs emigrated to Turkey from their home in Central 
Asia in 1949-1950. Recordings were made of folktales, beliefs, customs, games, and 
other aspects of Kazakh culture. 

Catherine Stevens, now a resident of Taipeh, Taiwan, will make high fidelity 
recordings of Chinese popular entertainments including chanted poetry, Shantung 
music, comic dialogues, Honan opera, folktales, Peking opera, and Ming drama. 
She will have texts transcribed and distribute them, along with copies of her tapes, 
among professors of Chinese throughout the United States. 

John Gumperz of the University of California, Berkeley, will prepare a new 
elementary course in Hindi based on film-strips and authentic recorded dialogues 
made in India. There will also be an introductory film on Indian culture with 
English and Hindi sound tracks. Village life, customs, bazaars, weddings, religious 
ceremonies, and other aspects of the folk culture of India will be treated. Photog- 
raphy was done by the International Communications Foundation of Hollywood, 
California. 

Several other projects, though linguistic in nature, will encompass to a greater 
or lesser degree the oral literature and customs of linguistic groups in Asia and 
Africa. 


Utah State University AUSTIN E. FIFE 
Logan, Utah 
(Formerly Specialist for Research, U. S. Office of Education) 


THREE More VARIANTS OF THE “TAG TALE’:—There are three further variants in the 
Indiana University Folklore Archives of the “Tag” tale which was collected by 
Richard M. Dorson in Maine and discussed, along with a Texas-Mexican variant 
and a Disney cartoon, by Américo Paredes in JAF, LX XIII (April-June 1960), 157- 
158. I have cited these texts, as well as Dorson’s variant and his 1942 reference, in a 
project I am just completing, a classified index of Shaggy Dog stories. (The variant 
collected in 1942 which Dorson mentions in American Folklore was published in 
Hoosier Folklore Bulletin, I11 [December 1944], 68-69 in a group of ‘Sells’”—or 
“trick stories . . . usually based on very outrageous puns” [page 67].) 

The Indiana University Archives texts were collected by Michigan State Uni- 
versity students in 1953 and 1954. All are longer and more detailed than variants 
already published. 

Variant A was heard from a Detroit, Michigan, student on the campus at East 
Lansing. An insane asylum inspector went in at the first level of an asylum and 
found people playing checkers. On the second level the inmates were a little worse, 
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and on the third level separate cells were needed to confine them. The fourth-level 
inmates were screaming in their cells, and on the fifth level the inmates were all 
monsters. The inspector looked in on one monster and saw his sharp protruding 
teeth, brownish-green skin and long, sharp finger nails; the monster clawed his chest 
and screamed at the inspector as he turned to go down again. When he reached the 
ground floor, the inspector found people holding nets and telling him to run. He 
turned and saw the monster coming at him. He was overtaken and the monster said, 
“It’s your turn for tag.” 


Variant B was learned by the student-collector at Camp Wah-Nee in Torrington, 
Connecticut, in 1954; it is told as a personal experience. The storyteller suffered a 
car breakdown near Torrington on a rainy night. He took refuge in a dark house 
which he found to have barred windows, and he learned, from a paper found inside, 
that it was the old “Wallace Institute for the Mentally Ill,” now closed. Hearing 
footsteps coming up from the basement, the narrator tried the front door, found it 
shut tightly, and ran upstairs. The steps followed him finally to the attic where he 
turned and watched a wrinkled old man with emaciated hands and bulging eyes 
come up at him. The old man came on “with a horrible gleam of pleasure in his 
protruding eyeballs” and touched him, saying, ‘““Tag, you’re it.” 


Variant C was told in 1954 by a coed from Arcadia, California; it is titled “Tippy 
Tap.” A little man, wearing a derby hat that went “‘flippy flop” and carrying a cane 
that went “tippy tap” had a job feeding the great insane monster at the asylum. 
He went down through a fantastic maze to reach his charge—his hat and cane 
reverberating all the way—down a flight of stairs, through a secret door in a brick 
wall, over a locked bridge crossing a moat, through a field of spikes and down an- 
other stairway, through another wall of brick and one each of steel bars and lead, 
and finally up to the monster’s cage with its lower door for food and upper door 
for peeking in. The man shoved in the food and took a peek, but this aroused the 
monster, who roared, ‘I’m going to get you,” and broke free. The little man rushed 
back through all of the barricades, unlocking and locking the doors and gates all 
the way and with hat and cane still echoing “flippy flop” and “tippy tap.” The 
monster smashed all of the obstacles and came on, still saying “I’m going to get 
you.” The man was chased through a desert, over mountains and clear to Canada 
before he gave up and turned to face his fate. ‘The monster tapped him and said, 
“Tag, you're it.” 

I have placed the ‘““Tag”’ story in the fourth major section of my Shaggy Dog 
index, with what I am calling “Hoax Stories’—those which lead the listener to 
believe he is hearing the truth, but which let him down hard with a ridiculous 
punch-line. (Tentatively the story is labeled, in a Motzf-Indexlike numbering 
system, D100. The Encounter with a Horrible Monster.) Many of the other stories 
in this section of the index lead to a point where the listener must ask a question 
and he gets a foolish answer; such stories can properly be typed as Aarne-Thompson 
2200, “Catch Tales.” It might be assumed that with the punch-line in the “Tag” 
tale the storyteller is answering his listener’s unspoken question, ““What happened?” 
The other examples of “Sells” fit into my Shaggy Dog index too. The collector of 
variant A labeled his text “Modern Lore—Shaggy Dog.” The profusion of details 
in these texts and the long-drawn-out style, especially of variant C, are typical of 
Shaggy stories. 

On the whole, these texts line up with the Disney (1935), Kentucky (1942), and 
Maine (1956) variants as opposed to the Texas-Mexican (1935) variant. These same 
three variants describe the victim stumbling and falling, but in the three I.U. texts 
he is simply overtaken by the monster. The car breakdown of variant B is unique, 
but the asylum employee is found in both A and C. Only in B of all variants is the 
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chaser an old man. There are elements of formularized storytelling in the I.U. 
texts: the progressive degrees of insanity in A, the rainy night and spooky house in 
B, and the elaborate series of barricades in C. (The latter is comparable, perhaps, 
to the obstacle flight in Mdrchen.) These texts constitute further evidence of the 
traditional nature of the “Tag” tale, but they throw no light on the questions of 
mass-media or interlingual dissemination which Parédes raises in JAF. In respect 
to the spread of the tale, however, it is interesting to notice that B was apparently 
used as a camp “scare story.” 


University of Idaho JAN Haroitp BRUNVAND 
Moscow, Idaho 
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